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THE   COVER 

Little 

girls    like    to    go    fishing    too 
Photographer      Jack      Britt. 

says 

By  Ernest  S.  Clements 

Director 

Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 

WHY   NOT  Take  a  Girl   Fishing? 

For  many  years  past,  it  has  been  the  practice  and  custom  for  dads  to 
take  boys  fishing,  but  more  and  more  girls  are  taking  part  in  athletics  and 
outdoor  sports,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  Girls,  as  well  as  boys,  will  derive 
great  benefit,  both  mentally  and  physically,  from  having  taken  part  in  out- 
door activities,  especially  fishing  with  dad. 

Through  participation  in  outdoor  sports,  much  is  to  be  learned  and 
gained  from  nature's  fabulous  and  bountiful  storehouse. 

Sitting  on  the  bank  of  a  small  creek,  water  sparkling  like  diamonds 
in  a  mid-day  sun,  pole  in  hand,  anticipating  the  strike  of  a  bream  or  small 
mouth  bass,  losing  one's  self  completely  in  the  thought  of  what  might 
happen,  is  one  of  the  greatest  forms  of  mental  and  physical  relaxation 
imaginable. 

Little  girls  like  to  go  fishing  as  well  as  little  boys  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  they  become  equally  as  adept  in  the  piscatorial  art  as  their 
brothers,  so  there  is  really  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  take  your  little 
girl  fishing,  providing,  of  course,  that  she  wants  to  go.  Strangely  enough 
no  one  seems  to  have  a  fixed  idea  as  to  what  little  girls  want.  For  that 
matter  few  people  have  any  conception  of  "What  Is  a  Girl." 

Little  girls  are  the  nicest  things  that  happen  to  people.  They  are 
born  with  a  little  bit  of  angel-shine  about  them  and  though  it  wears  thin 
sometimes,  there  is  always  enough  left  to  lasso  your  heart — even  when 
they  are  sitting  in  the  mud,  or  crying  temperamental  tears,  or  parading 
up  the  street  in  mother's  best  clothes. 

A  little  girl  can  be  sweeter  (and  badder)  oftener  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world.  A  girl  is  Innocence  playing  in  the  mud.  Beauty 
standing  on  its  head,  and  Motherhood  dragging  a  doll  by  the  foot. 

God  borrows  from  many  creatures  to  make  a  little  girl.  He  uses  the 
song  of  a  bird,  the  squeal  of  a  pig,  the  stubbornness  of  a  mule,  the  antics 
of  a  monkey,  the  spryness  of  a  grasshopper,  the  curiosity  of  a  cat,  the 
speed  of  a  gazelle,  the  slyness  of  a  fox,  the  softness  of  a  kitten,  and  to 
top  it  all  off  He  adds  the  mysterious  mind  of  a  woman. 

A  little  girl  is  loudest  when  you  are  thinking,  the  prettiest  when  she 
has  provoked  you,  the  busiest  at  bedtime,  the  quietest  when  you  want 
to  show  her  off,  and  the  most  flirtatious  when  she  absolutely  must  not  get 
the  best  of  you  again. 

Who  else  can  cause  you  more  grief,  joy,  irritation,  satisfaction, 
embarrassment,  and  genuine  delight  than  this  combination  of  Eve. 
Salome,  and  Florence  Nightingale? 

Yes,  she  is  a  nerve-racking  nuisance,  just  a  noisy  bundle  of  mis- 
chief. But  when  your  dreams  tumble  down  and  the  world  is  a  mess — 
when  it  seems  you're  pretty  much  of  a  fool  after  all — she  can  make 
you  a  king  when  she  climbs  on  your  knee  and  whispers,  "I  love  you  best 
of  all!" 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  little  boy  and  a  little  girl,  then 
take  them  both  fishing.  But  don't  forget  to  take  your  little  girl  fishing  and 
let  her  enjoy  this  great  outdoor  sport.  You'll  be  proud  that  you  did. 


SETTING  SEASONS 
POSES  PROBLEMS 


By  Mel  Washburn 

There  probably  will  never  come  a  time  when  the 
annual  hunting  seasons,  as  fixed  by  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  will  meet  with 
universal  approval  throughout  the  state.  Sports- 
men, hunters  in  particular,  are  individualists  when 
it  comes  to  their  own  rod  and  gun  activities  and  as 
a  result  they  are  almost  exclusively  interested  in 
their  own  areas.  Unfortunately,  many  of  them  do 
not  look  at  Louisiana  natural  wildlife  resources  as 
an  overall  picture,  apparently  preferring  instead  to 
have  the  privilege  of  harvesting  as  many  of  our 
game  birds  and  animals  as  they  can  and  as  a  result 
they  look  upon  fixed  seasons  as  a  direct  challenge 
to  their  own  desires. 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  persons  understand  the 
procedure  that  good  game  management  demands 
in  the  fixing  of  open  seasons  on  any  of  our  wild 
life  and  certainly  too  few  realize  that  some  very 
pertinent  considerations  are  necessary  by  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  commission  as  a  body  and  Di- 
rector Ernest  S.  Clements,  in  setting  the  hunting 
season  dates. 

First  of  all,  the  Louisiana  Legislature  fixes  over- 
all dates  for  each  specie  of  game  and  then  authorizes 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission 
to  arrange  the  shooting  season  in  accordance  with 
their  knowledge  of  game  surpluses  and  hunting 
pressures.  Usually  these  overall  seasons  for  each 
game  specie  allow  more  time  than  any  alert  com- 
mission would  use  in  establishing  length  of  season. 
The  bag  limits,  of  course,  are  fixed  by  the  legisla- 
ture. After  the  enactment  of  the  hunting  season 
divisions  by  the  legislature,  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries commission  is  then  empowered  to  set  dates 
always  bearng  in  mind  the  need  for  conservation 
of  all  our  wildlife  resources;  the  probable  harvest- 
able  surplus  as  indicated  by  expert  game  manage- 
ment men  and  biologists  from  all  areas  of  the  state ; 
the  considerations  of  weather,  habitat,  and  food 
supply  during  the  last  year,  and  of  course,  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  propagation  characteristics  of 
each  game  specie. 

All  of  these  things  require  considerable  study, 
the  need  for  expert  surveys,  and  the  assembling  of 
the  known  facts  as  they  are  developed  by  the  biolo- 
gists corps.  When  all  of  this  data  is  in  hand  a 
further  consideration  must  be  recognized  with  re- 


Squirrel    season    opens    on    a    week-end — October    19 — thereby 
giving    more    hunters   a    chance    to    hunt    on    the   first    day. 

gard  to  conditions  that  prevail  in  various  areas  of 
the  state. 

For  instance,  the  season  that  might  be  happily 
accepted  by  southern  Louisiana  hunters  may  be 
bitterly  criticized  by  those  of  the  northern  regions 
of  the  state.  It  is  then  that  the  director  and  the 
commission  must  attempt  to  strike  a  happy  medi- 
um whereby  everyone  will  have  some  hunting  and 
at  the  same  time  cause  no  disastrous  inroads  in  our 
bird  and  game  population. 

Nature,  of  course,  can  maintain  a  better  wildlife 
balance  than  is  possible  by  the  enactment  of  laws 
or  the  opinions  of  game  management  experts  and 
biologists.  Hence  nature's  laws  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed more  than  is  necessary  in  the  taking  of  any 
surplus  in  our  game  population  and  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  in  the  interest  of  good  conservation 
only  the  surplus  should  be  harvested.  Thus  it  is 
that  one  year  :may  provide  the  possibility  for  a 
longer  season  than  another.    Another  factor  that  is 
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Setting  the  deer  season 
year. 


is  a   highly   contr 


sal   problem  each 


considered  by  the  Fish  and  Game  commission  and 
Director  Clements  is  opening  the  seasons  at  such 
times  as  no  one  will  have  an  advantage  of  any  other 
sportsman.  One  instance  of  this  fact  is  in  the  cur- 
rent squirrel  season;  the  legislature  fixed  the  over- 
all dates  to  fall  between  October  15  and  the  suc- 
ceeding February  10  with  the  season  not  to  exceed 
ninety  days.  The  same  dates  were  fixed  for  the 
wild  rabbit  season. 

As  October  15  falls  on  a  Monday  many  hunters 
would  not  be  able  to  go  afield  before  the  following 
weekend  thus  giving  some  a  five  day  advantage  over 
others.  To  prevent  this  advantage  the  commission 
and  the  director  agreed  to  open  the  season  on  Octo- 
ber 19  instead  of  October  15  which  would  be  on  a 
Friday  thus  giving  everyone  the  availability  of  hunt- 
ing on  that  weekend. 

The  wild  waterfowl  seasons  are  fixed  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  this  year  gave  Louisi- 
ana the  privilege  of  a  70  day  season  beginning  on 
November  1.  If  it  was  decided  by  the  commission 
and  the  director  to  split  the  duck,  goose,  and  coot 
season,  a  seven  day  penalty  is  exacted  by  the  U.  S. 
authorities.  Because  it  was  explained  in  open  meet- 
ing before  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission, 
that  the  Lousiana  Wildlife  Federation  was  wiling 
to  sacrfice  seven  days  of  the  migratory  waterfowl 
season  in  order  to  provide  the  split  season,  whereby 
it  was  hoped  to  give  northern  Louisiana  earlier 
shooting  dates,  the  commission  agreed  to  a  split 
season  hoping  thereby  to  please  the  greater  number 
of  sportsmen  in  all  sections  of  the  state. 

The  deer  season  is  another  that  has  become 
highly  controversial  each  year.  Last  year  a  sixty 
day  deer  season  was  permitted  although  biologists, 
game  management  experts,  and  veteran  conser- 
vationists, in  various  areas  of  the  state,  had  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  an  increasing  threat  to  the 


future  of  our  deer  herds  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
areas  where  deer  were  most  populace  the  pre- 
ponderance of  does  was  becoming  alarming.  Loui- 
siana law  prohibits  killing  does  and  fawns  and 
restricts  the  deer  hunter  to  bucks  only.  The  com- 
plaints were  becoming  more  and  more  numerous 
that  hunters  day  after  day  saw  dozens  of  does 
and  not  one  buck.  All  game  management  men 
agreed  that  this  is  a  most  unhealthy  condition  and 
does  not  augur  well  for  the  future  of  our  Louisiana 
deer  herds. 

As  a  result  of  this  condition  it  was  decided  to 
shorten  the  open  season  on  deer  to  a  maximum  of 
41  days  in  South  Louisiana;  thirty  days  in  some 
eastern  and  northeastern  areas,  and  even  shorter 
seasons  in  many  parishes  where  police  juries  had 
requested  it.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  follow 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  recommendations  of  police 
juries  in  Louisiana  parishes  in  fixing  deer  seasons. 

When  it  is  considered  that  Pennsylvania  with  a 
deer  populaton  of  more  than  2,000,000  has  only  a 
ten-day  season  each  year,  the  Louisiana  deer  hunter 
does  not  fare  so  badly  with  the  Louisiana  season 
despite  the  fact  that  Louisiana's  deer  population 
is  approximately  only  80,000. 

Good  game  management  would  indicate  that  some 
hunting  pressure  should  be  taken  off  of  the  bucks 
and  at  the  same  time  the  over-abundance  of  does 
should  be  thinned  out.  This  can  be  done  in  either 
of  two  ways ;  the  enactment  of  a  doe  law  by  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  to  permit  the  killing  of 
does,  or  the  live  trapping  of  does  in  the  over-popu- 
lated areas  and  their  removal  to  areas  that  do  not 
have  deer  at  the  present  time.  Director  Clements 
feels  that  this  latter  method  is  the  proper  one  and  as 
a  result  an  augmented  deer  trapping  program  is  now 
under  way  and  it  is  hoped  that  several  hundred  does 

(Continued  on  page  15) 


Many  sportsmen  insist  that  quail  hunting  is  the  top  sport  afield. 
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Hunting   Conditions   Look 

Bright   For   '56-57   Season 


By  John  Newsom, 

Federal  Aid  Coordinator 

Fish  and  Game  Division 

La.  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 


Game  populations  and  conditions  in  various  sec- 
tions of  Louisiana  have  been  compiled  by  game 
management  men  and  biologists  in  the  Fish  and 
Game  Division  and  give  the  Louisiana  hunter  some 
idea  of  what  he  may  expect  during  the  1956-57 
hunting  season.  The  overall  picture  is  bright  for 
both  bird  hunters  and  those  who  seek  our  game 
quadrupeds.  As  the  first  half  of  the  dove  season 
inaugurates    legal    hunting    in    Louisiana,    having 


opened  on  September  21,  a  run  down  on  the  local 
as  well  as  national  dove  picture  should  get  first 
attention : 

There  will  be  at  least  as  many  doves  available 
to  gunners  throughout  the  nation  as  there  were 
last  year.  Population  data  gathered  throughout 
the  United  States  during  the  breeding  season 
have  indicated  as  many  and  possibly  more  adult 
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doves  on  the  breeding  grounds  as  there  were  last 
year.    Production  has  apparently  been  normal. 

The  degree  to  which  these  doves  were  available  to 
Louisiana  hunters  depends  on  a  number  of  condi- 
tions. Gunning  during  the  first  part  of  the  season, 
September  21  -  October  5,  was  especially  depend- 
ent upon  the  time  and  extent  of  the  annual  Septem- 
ber migration.  Hunter  success  during  the  first  part 
of  the  season  was  probably  affected  by  the  fact  that 
the  seasons  in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  were  sched- 
uled to  open  earlier  in  September,  which  resulted 
in  a  movement  of  doves  into  some  areas  of  Louisiana 
as  a  result  of  shooting  pressure  in  these  states  and 
states  further  north.  A  movement  of  doves  from 
North  Louisiana  was  reported  in  late  August. 

The  second  part  of  the  season  which  will  run 
from  December  1  through  January  9  should  find 
a  good  population  of  doves  in  the  Mississippi  Delta, 
the  Florida  Parishes  and  Southwest  Louisiana.  Good 
dove  shooting  should  be  available  in  North,  Central 
and  West  Louisiana  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
the  second  part  of  the  season. 

Without  doubt,  the  dove  population  has  reached 
a  peak  and  is  in  a  static  condition  at  the  present 
time.  Under  these  conditions  the  dove  population, 
as  well  as  any  other  animal  population,  is  subject 
to  many  more  natural  population  controls  than  it 
normally  is.  Disease  and  parasitism  are  much  more 
prevalent  in  the  dove  population  than  a  year  ago; 
local  outbreaks  of  trichomoniasis  have  already  been 
reported  from  a  number  of  areas  in  Louisiana. 

All  things  considered,  the  dove  season  should  not 
be  greatly  different  from  the  season  of  last  year ;  it 
will  probably  not  be  as  productive  as  the  1954-55 
season. 

R.  K.  (Dick)  Yancey,  Project  Leader  in  the  wild 
waterfowl  section,  who  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
duck,  goose,  and  coot  situation  in  Louisiana  and  pays 
an  annual  visit  to  the  Canadian  breeding  grounds 
for  further  information,  predicts  as  good  if  not  a 
better  wild  waterfowl  hunting  season  this  year  than 
for  the  past  several  years.  His  surveys  reveal  the 
following  statistics : 


"The  prospects  for  good  duck  shooting  during 
the  approaching  hunting  season  are  excellent. 
However,  it  is  doubtful  at  this  time  if  the  hunting 
will  be  as  good  as  it  was  during  the  peak  year  of 
1955.  During  1955  the  average  duck  kill  per 
hunter  per  day  in  the  state  was  1.42  and  the  fore- 
cast is  that  the  average  hunter  success  may  be 
slightly  lower  during  the  coming  winter.  Al- 
though a  duck  population  approximately  equal  in 
size  to  that  of  last  year  will  be  coming  south  this 
winter,  waterfowl  habitat  conditions  are  not  as 
suitable  in  the  state  for  attracting  as  great  a 
waterfowl  population. 

"During  the  winter  of  1955,  Louisiana  carried 
about  2i/2  million  ducks  and  425,000  geese,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  state  will  attract  this  large  a  number 
of  ducks  during  the  coming  winter  due  to  a  lack  of 
water  and  food  in  some  of  Louisiana's  best  water- 
fowl areas.  It  is  expected  that  the  state  will  winter 
a  goose  population  equal  to  that  of  1955. 

"In  Southwest  Louisiana  drought  conditions  have 
prevailed  over  some  of  the  best  marsh  areas  and  this 
has  adversely  affected  waterfowl  habitat  conditions 
for  the  coming  winter.  This  region  of  the  state 
winters  about  657c  of  the  total  number  of  ducks 
and  50  %  of  the  geese  found  in  the  entire  state  and 
conditions  here  have  a  very  definite  effect  upon 
Louisiana's  total  wintering  waterfowl  population. 

"At  Catahoula  Lake  a  tremendous  crop  of  wild 
millet  and  chufa  has  been  produced  as  a  result  of 
the  natural  summer  draw  down  of  water  levels. 
With  a  normal  amount  of  winter  rainfall  to  flood 
out  this  food  supply  this  area  should  again  attract 
one  of  the  greatest  waterfowl  concentrations  to  be 
found  in  the  state. 

"In  Northwest  Louisiana  it  is  expected  that  only 
small  numbers  of  ducks  will  be  attracted  due  to  a 
lack  of  any  reasonably  good  waterfowl  habitat.  Al- 
though ample  water  is  to  be  found  in  this  part  of 
the  state  excessive  water  depths  in  the  large  im- 
poundments virtually  prohibit  the  production  of 
waterfowl  food  plants.   The  shallow  water  areas,  so 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Twenty-five  million  fishermen  and  hunters  spent 
3  billion  dollars  for  500  million  days  of  sport,  and 
drove  their  automobiles  10.4  billion  miles  in  pursuit 
of  this  recreation  during  1955.  These  are  notable 
findings  of  the  first  national  survey  of  fishing  and 
hunting  in  the  United  States. 

The  survey  was  conducted  at  the  direction  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  largely  as  the  result 
of  a  request  by  the  International  Association  of 
Game,  Fish,  and  Conservation  Commissioners,  rep- 
resenting the  fish  and  game  departments  of  the  48 
States.  The  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
September  1954  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  recommended  that 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  contract  with  an  in- 
dependent survey  organization  for  a  nationwide 
economic  survey  of  expenditures  and  number  of 
participants  in  recreational  fishing  and  hunting  ac- 
tivities throughout  the  nation.  The  survey  was  car- 
ried out  by  Crossley,  S-D  Surveys,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  during  January  and  February  of  1956  and 
covered  activities  of  the  calendar  year  1955. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  obtain 
nationwide  information  on  the  number  of  persons 
12  years  old  and  older  who  engaged  in  recreational 


FISHING 
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NG 

FISHING  AND/OR 
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1*  *       dollar! 
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per                   million 
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91.98 

1,914.3 

79.49 
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38.13 
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41.46 
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fishing  or  hunting  during  1955,  the  number  of  days 
on  which  they  fished  or  hunted,  and  the  total  amount 
of  money  they  spent  in  these  recreational  pursuits. 
In  more  than  250  places,  from  the  largest  cities  to 
rural  areas,  including  places  in  each  of  the  48  states, 
some  300  interviewers  obtained  a  representative 
cross  section  of  American  households  and  individ- 
uals. About  20,000  homes  were  contacted,  yielding 
interviews  with  6,220  individuals  who  fished  in  1955 
and  3,108  who  hunted. 


When  interpreting  the  results  of  this  survey,  sev- 
eral factors  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  The  data  apply  only  to  the  calendar  year  1955 
and  to  persons  12  years  of  age  and  older  (118,366,- 
000  individuals,  1955  estimate). 

2.  The  information  obtained  by  personal  inter- 
view is  subject  to  the  limitations  of  what  respond- 
ents reported  about  their  activities.  Carefully  se- 
lected memeory  aids  helped  ensure  accuracy  in  this 
respect. 

3.  The  results  are  subject  to  the  limitations 
inherent  in  projecting  results  from  cross-section 
sampling.  In  this  connection,  the  results  of  this 
survey  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  are  accurate  within 
5c/c .  For  regional  figures  and  other  breakdowns 
of  the  report,  the  potential  statistical  variation  may 
be  greater. 

4.  Purchases  of  licenses  in  1955  who  did  not  use 
them  in  that  year  were  excluded.  Many  licenses 
apply  to  fiscal  rather  than  to  calendar  years,  and 
persons  who  used  a  1954  license  in  the  first  half  of 
1955  and  did  not  buy  another  license  in  1955  were 
excluded.  Many  individuals  had  combination  li- 
censes for  both  hunting  and  fishing,  but  did  only 
one  or  the  other,  thus  causing  some  duplication  in 
previously  published  data. 

5.  The  expenditures  are  presented  in  group  rather 
than  in  itemized  form  because  of  the  limitations  on 
the  size  and  extent  of  sampling.  Equipment  expense 
for  each  sport  has  been  broken  down  into  specific 
and  general  items  of  expense.  Specific  equipment 
refers  to  tackle,  rifles,  ammunition,  decoys,  etc. 
General  equipment  refers  to  special  clothing,  tents, 
sleeping  bags,  etc.  Trip  expenditures  are  divided 
into  four  catagories :  food,  lodging,  automobile  trans- 
portation, and  other  trip  expenses.  Automobile 
transportation  refers  to  gas,  oil,  and  maintenance. 
Other  trip  expenses  refer  to  refreshments,  guide 
fees,  pack-trip  fees,  charters,  rentals,  etc. 

FISHING 

Number  of  fishermen:  The  report  shows  that  20,- 
813,000  individuals  fished  during  1955.  Of  this 
number,  13,737,000  required  licenses,  and  7,076,000 
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did  not  require  licenses.  There  were  18,420,000 
fresh-water  fishermen  and  4,557,000  salt-water  fish- 
ermen. Among  the  fishermen  were  12,938,000  men 
(18  and  older),  4,689,000  women  (18  and  older), 
and  3,186,000  minors. 

Fishing  expenditures:  Total  expenditures  for 
fresh-water  and  salt-water  fishing  combined  amount- 
ed to  $1,914,292,000,  or  an  average  of  $91.98  per 
persons.  Total  expenditures  for  fresh-water  fishing 
amounted  to  $1,425,353,000  or  $77.38  per  person; 
total  expenditures  for  salt-water  fishing  amounted 
to  $488,939,000,  or  $107.29  per  person.  A  breakdown 
of  expenditures  for  fresh-water  and  salt-water  fish- 
ing combined  is  as  follows; 

Equipment : 

Specific    $    243,626,000 

General  550,037,000 

Total    $  793,663,000 

Trip : 

Food $  106,101,000 

Lodging 73,080,000 

Automobile  transportation  ..  271,827,000 

Other  expenses  596,700,000 

Total $1,047,708,000 

License  fees $      37,240,000 

Leases  and  privileges  836,000 

Club  dues,  magazines,  etc 34,845,000 

HUNTING 

Number  of  hunters:  The  survey  shows  that  11,- 
784,000  individuals  hunted  during  1955.  Of  this 
number,  9,951,000  required  licenses  and  1,833,000 
did  not  require  licenses,  and  2,057,000  bought  duck 
stamps.    (Note — Fiscal-year  sales  of  duck  stamps, 
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sales  to  stamp  collectors,  and  sales  to  others  who 
did  no  waterfowl  hunting  account  for  the  difference 
between  this  figure  and  the  reported  sales  of  about 
2,300,000  stamps.)  A  further  breakdown  shows  that 
there  were  4,414,000  big-game  hunters,  9,822,000 
small-game  hunters,  and  1,986,000  waterfowl  hunt- 
ers. There  were  9,675,000  men  (18  and  older) ,  418,- 


w- 


duals    fished     during     1955. 


000  women    (18  and  older),  and  1,691,000  minors 
who  hunted  during  1955. 

Hunting  expenditures:  Total  expenditures  by 
hunters  amounted  to  $936,687,000  or  $79.49  for 
every  hunter.  The  total  for  big-game  hunting  was 
$323,909,000,  or  $73.39  per  person;  for  small-game 
hunting  it  was  $494,033,000,  or  $50.30  per  person. 
A  breakdown  of  expenditures  for  all  hunting  is  as 
follows : 

Equipment : 

Specific    $    350,958,000 

General 137,671,000 

Total  - $  488,629,000 

Trip: 

Food    - $  38,486,000 

Lodging    15,871,000 

Automobile  transportation  ..  93,972,000 

Other  expenses   102,757,000 

Total    $  251,086,000 

Licenses  and  stamps  39,935,000 

Leases  and  privileges 2,463,000 

Duck  stamps 4,114,000 

Dogs  (purchase,  food,  etc.)  ....  124,388,000 

All  other  expenditures  26,072,000 

FISHING  AND   HUNTING 

Number  of  fishermen  and  hunters:  Of  the  118,- 
366,000  individuals  aged  12  or  over  in  the  United 
States  in  1955,  the  survey  found,  24,917,000  fished 
or  hunted,  or  did  both.  There  were  13,133,000  who 
fished  only;  4,104,000  who  hunted  only,  and  7,680,- 
000  who  did  both.  By  population  groups : 
Largest  cities  (total  who  fished  and/or 

hunted)     2,169,000 

Fished  and  hunted  325,000 

Fished  only .....1,677,000 

Hunted  only 167,000 

Suburbs  (total  who  fished  and/or 

hunted) 6,001,000 

Fished  and  hunted  1,427,000 

Fished  only 3,986,000 

Hunted  only  588,000 

(Part  2  in  October  issue) 
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Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  duck  hunt- 
ing on  the  Pass-a-Loutre  Public  Shooting  Grounds 
for  the  1956-57  wild  waterfowl  season  according  to 
the  announcement  of  Ernest  S.  Clements,  director 
of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commis- 
sion. 

The  Pass-a-Loutre  Public  Hunting  Program  which 
was  initiated  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  in  1954  will  be  containued  this 
season,  although  some  changes  will  be  in  effect  this 
year. 

John  Campbell,  Chief,  Fish  and  Game  Division, 
has  assigned  Kenneth  Smith,  district  biologist  su- 
pervisor, as  supervisor  of  the  Pass-a-Loutre  Pub- 
lic Shooting  Ground  with  Ted  Ford,  Assistant  Of- 
fice Chief,  in  charge  of  the  Public  Hunting  Pro- 
gram. The  Commission  and  Ernest  S.  Clements, 
Director,  have  decided  that  there  will  be  no  pro- 
visions made  for  women  hunters  this  year  due  to 
lack  of  facilities,  and  for  greater  comfort,  the 
hunting  groups  will  be  limited  to  eight  men  per 
camp.  With  nine  camps  avalaible,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  accommodate  72  men  for  each  two-day 
hunt  and  as  it  is  planned  to  have  two  such  hunts 
each  week,  a  total  of  144  hunters  may  be  accom- 
modated. 

1.  The  area  will  be  opened  to  Louisiana  residents 
through  applications. 

2.  Transportation    from    Venice    to    the    hunting 
ground  and  return  to  Venice  will  be  furnished. 

3.  Bed,  cooking  utensils,  stove,  fuel  and  lights  will 
be  furnished,  but  no  linens. 

4.  One  Duck  boat,  paddles  and  decoys  for  every 
two  hunters  will  be  furnished. 

5.  Camps  will  be  assigned  by  the  supervisor  in 
charge. 

6.  Hunting  will  be  permitted   on   Mondays   and 
Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays  and  Fridays. 

7.  Each  hunt  will  be  two  days,  with  72  persons 
on  each  hunt. 

8.  No  hunting  will  be  permitted  after  noon  each 
day. 

9.  Applicants  may  apply  for  more  than  one  hunt, 
but  not  more  than  once  each  week. 

10.    A  fee  of  $5.00  per  day  will  be  charged  each 
hunter,  totalling  $10.00  for  the  trip. 


11.  All  hunters  will  be  required  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment releasing  the  Commission  from  responsi- 
bility for  any  bodily  harm  or  personal  loss  and 
agreeing  to  pay  for  any  commission  property 
lost  or  destroyed. 

12.  Permits  may  be  transferred  from  one  person 
to  another. 

13.  No  women  will  be  permitted  to  hunt  this  year. 

14.  All  men  must  be  16  years  or  older. 

15.  Hunting  restricted  to  waterfowl  only. 

HOW  TO  APPLY 

1.  Make  application  direct  to  Ted  Ford,  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  126  Civil 
Courts  Building,  New  Orleans  16,  Louisiana. 

2.  You  may  apply  in  a  group  not  to  exceed  four 
persons,  but  each  person  must  be  named  in  the 
application. 

3.  No  person  may  submit  more  than  one  applica- 
tion for  each  week.  If  the  name  of  any  person 
is  received  in  more  than  one  application  for  the 
same  week,  it  will  be  disqualified. 

4.  You  must  make  application  for  the  hunts  one 
month  in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  hunt  (see 
table  below) 

5.  All  applications  must  be  made  THROUGH  THE 
MAILS. 

6.  Applications  for  each  particular  hunt  must  be 
postmarked  during  the  application  dates  for 
that  hunt  as  listed  in  the  table  below. 

7.  Be  sure  to  specify  the  dates  you  wish  to  hunt. 

8.  Be  sure  to  indicate  whether  or  not  you  will 
accept  another  hunt  during  the  week  of  your 
request  if  your  preferred  dates  are  filled. 

9.  The  quota  for  each  hunt  will  be  selected  by 
public  drawing. 

10.  A  group  of  ten  alternates  will  also  be  selected, 
and  any  cancellations  will  be  filled  from  these. 

AH  applicants  will  be  notified  within  one  week 
after  the  application  closing  date  whether  or  not 
they  have  been  selected  for  the  hunt.  Those  who 
are  chosen  will  then  be  notified  to  forward  $10.00 
by  personal  check  or  money  order  (no  cash)  after 
which  their  permit  will  be  sent  to  them.  Money 
must  be  received  in  the  commission  office  within 
two  weeks  of  the  application  closing  date  so  that 
alternates  may  be  notified  in  the  event  that  select- 
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ed  hunters  do  not  accept  their  permit.  There  can 
be  no  refunds,  but  you  may  transfer  your  permit 
to  another  hunter  in  the  event  you  are  unable  to 
participate. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  follow  a  very  close  sched- 
ule to  insure  a  smooth  operation.  All  hunters  must 
be  in  Venice  at  Texas  Company  Wharf  ready  to 
board  the  boat  to  Pass-a-Loutre  at  1 1  :00  A.M.  the 
day  prior  to  each  hunt.  Hunting  will  stop  at  12:00 
noon  each  day  and  the  hunters  must  be  ready  to 
leave  the  camp  for  return  to  Venice  by  1 :00  P.M. 
on  the  last  day. 

No  person  will  be  allowed  to  board  the  boat  at 
Venice  without  a  Pass-a-Loutre  permit,  a  valid  hunt- 
ing license,  and  a  duck  stamp.  No  persons  under  18 
years  of  age  will  be  allowed,  unless  accompanied  by 
parent  or  guardian.  No  alcoholic  beverages  will  be 
allowed  on  the  boat  or  at  the  camp.  Simple  camp 
rules  must  be  observed. 


Dates  Application  Received  (Letter 
must  be  postmarked  between  these 
dates) 


ate  of  Hun 

Nov. 

5-  6 

Nov. 

8-  9 

Nov. 

12-13 

Nov. 

15-16 

Nov. 

19-20 

Dec. 

10-11 

Dec. 

13-14 

Dec. 

17-18 

Dec. 

20-21 

Dec. 

27-28 

Jan. 

3-  4 

Jan. 

7-  8 

Jan. 

10-11 

Sept.  29-Oct.  5 

Sept.  29-Oct.  5 

Oct. 

6-12 

Oct. 

6-12 

Oct. 

13-19 

Nov. 

3-  9 

Nov. 

3-  9 

Nov. 

10-16 

Nov. 

10-16 

Nov. 

17-23 

Nov. 

24-30 

Dec. 

1-  7 

Dec. 

1-  7 

Pick  out  the  date  you  would  like  to  hunt  and  make 
application  to  Ted  Ford,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission  by  letter  through  U.  S.  Mail. 
It  must  be  postmarked  between  12 :01  A.M.  on  th 
first  day  opposite  the  date,  but  before  11:59  P.M. 
on  the  last  day. 


MIGRATORY  WATER  FOWL  MOVING 
TO  STATE  ACCORDING  TO  CHECK 

Small  flights  of  white-fronted  geese,  blue  geese, 
snow  geese,  coots,  and  scattered  flights  of  baldpate 
were  observed  recently  on  the  Lacassine  national 
wildlife  refuge  according  to  Richard  Yancey,  biol- 
ogist of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  com- 
mission. 

Additional  numbers  of  blue  winged  teal,  green 
winged  teal,  pintails  and  shovellers  were  also 
observed.  The  bulk  of  the  blue  winged  teal  found 
in  Southwest  Louisiana  were  noted  in  the  Lacas- 
sine refuge,  the  Rockefeller  refuge,  and  the  state 
wildlife  refuge.  In  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
state  the  blue  winged  teal  were  found  widely  scat- 
tered about  the  coastal  marshes  and  one  concen- 
tration of  approximately  25,000  was  noted  near 
Buras  at  the  edge  of  Yellow  Cotton  bay.  Fulvous 
tree  ducks  were  observed  mixed  in  with  this  flock 
of  blue-winged  teal. 

Catahoula  lake,  in  central  Louisiana,  is  currently 
being  occupied  by  about  35,000  blue-winged  teal, 
pintails,  and  green-winged  teal.  This  area,  accord- 
ing to  Yancey,  is  producing  a  tremendous  amount 
of  wild  millet  and  chufa  again  this  year.  Yancey 
said  that  conditions  are  shaping  up  in  the  Catahoula 
lake  area  to  make  it  Louisiana's  most  important 
single  waterfowl  section  again  this  fall  and  winter. 


After  a  morning  shoot  at  the  Pass-a-Loutre  public  shooting 
grounds.  Ducks  are  drawn  and  iced,  ready  for  the  trip  home 
and   the   oven. 


Populat 

on  Estimates  by 

NAMES 

Zones,  Areas  or 
OF   AREAS 

Other  Units 

Species 

S.W.  La. 

S.E.  La. 

Central 

N.E.  La. 

N.W.  La. 

State 
Totals 

Mallard 

Black  Duck 

Gadwall 

Baldpate 

trace 

trace 

Green  W.  Teal 

14.000 

1.000 

3,000 

18,000 

Blue  W.  Teal 

95,000 

40,000 

21,000 

1,000 

1,000 

158,000 

Shoveller 

3,000 

trace 

trace 

3,000 

Pintail 

6,000 

5,000 

14,000 

trace 

25,000 

Wood  Duel: 

2,000 

6,000 

9,000 

14,000 

4,000 

3  5,  O00 

Mottled  Duck 

10.000 

5,000 

15,000 

Redhead 

Canvasback 

Scaup 

Ringneck 

Ruddy 

Fulvous 
Tree  Ducks 

2.000 

100 

2,100 

TOTAL 

132,000 

57,100 

47,000 

15,000 

5,000 

256,100 

Canada  G. 

Whitefr.  G. 

1,000 

1.000 

Blue  Geese 

500 

500 

Snow  Geese 

TOTAL 

1,500 

1,500 

Coots 

5.000 

1,000 

trace 

6,000 
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SECOND  ANNUAL 
PONTCHARTRAIN 
FISHING  RODEO 


R.   E.   Duggan    is   shown   with    his   two   sons   after   being    notified    that  they   were   awarded 
the  entrance  prize  of  outboard   motor,  boat  and  trailer. 


The  second  annual  Lake  Pontchartrain  fishing 
rodeo,  sponsored  by  the  New  Orleans  Power  Squad- 
ron, was  held  on  the  week-end  of  August  4,  5,  and  6 
and  according  to  Ted  Hotard  more  than  1067  sports- 
men participated,  setting  a  new  attendance  record. 

Robert  Maestri's  12214-pound  tarpon,  landed  in 
the  North  Shore  area,  was  the  top  fish  caught. 
Maestri  and  other  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
place  winners  received  prizes  worth  more  than 
$6000.00. 


The  entrance  prize,  a  14-foot  speed  hull  complete 


with  trailer  and  10-horsepower  outboard  motor, 
went  to  R.  E.  Duggan  and  his  two  sons.  Bobby 
Liebkemann  received  the  good  spartsman  award 
while  the  king  fisherman  trophy  went  to  Leon  Mattes 
for  his  record  as  best  all-around  fisherman. 

The  queen  fisherette  trophy  was  awarded  to 
Charlotte  Schriber,  the  junior  fisherette  award  to 
Catherine  Mendosa  and  the  junior  fisherman  trophy 
was  won  by  Rykert  Toledano. 

First  place  winners  of  the  various  categories,  in 


The   "Junior    Fisher 
New  Orleans. 


vent    to    Rykert   Toledano    of 


Leon    Mattes    of    New   Orleans    accepts   the    "King    Fisherman" 
award  from   Miss.  Sullivan. 
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Bob    Paul,    left,    and    Teddy     Hotard,    co-chairmen    of    the 
Pontchartrain   fishing    rodeo   held   August  4  and   5. 


Little     Miss     Catherine     Mendoza     was     awarded 
Fisherette"   award    by    Miss   Sullivan    and    Mr.    Lav 


addition  to  Maestri  who  took  first  place  in  the  tarpon 
division,  were : 

Dr.  Edward  Nelson,  jackfish,  29  lbs.;  Leon  Mattes, 
croaker,  2  lbs.,  4%  ozs.;  Charles  Walforth,  redfish,  15  lbs.; 
Leon  Mattes,  sheepshead,  9  lbs.,  2J4  ozs.;  Harold  Larson, 
flounder,  3  lbs.,  11%  ozs.;  Victor  H.  Bares,  catfish,  8  lbs., 
10  M>  ozs.;  Henry  Schwartz,  garfish,  83  lbs.;  Joseph  Strauder, 
speckled  trout,  4  lbs.,  11  ozs.;  Raymond  Kihnemann,  white 
trout,  1  lb.,  15%   ozs.;  Ward  Kunz,  drum,  41  lbs.,  8  ozs. 

Second,  third  and  fourth  place  winners  in  the  11  cate- 
gories were : 

Tarpon — Bobby  Liebkemann,  84  lbs. 

Jackfish — Dr.  C.  B.  Odom,  27  lbs.;  Harold  Faust,  26  lbs., 
12  ozs.;  J.  T.  Smith,  26  lbs. 

Croaker — Richard  Bawl,  1  lb.,  15%  ozs.;  Dr.  M.  A. 
Theriot,  1  lb.,  15  ozs.;  Leon  Mattes,  1  lb.,  14  ozs. 


Sheepshead — Edmund  Gonzales,  7  lbs.,  2%  ozs.;  Gus 
Elmer,  Jr.,  6  lbs.,  3%  ozs.;  Jack  Trochessetts,  5  lbs.,  9%  ozs. 

Flounder — Clyde  Hickmann,  3  lbs.,  9%  ozs.;  Sal  Pecoraro, 
2  lbs.,  5  %  ozs. ;  Max  Gaver.  2  lbs.,  3  %  ozs. 

Catfish — Maurice  Miranda,  7  lbs.,  1%  ozs.;  Otto  O'Rourke, 
Lacombe,  6  lbs.,  12%   ozs.;  Henry  LeBlanc,  3  lbs.,  15  ozs. 

Garfish — Maurice  Fitzgerald,  59  lbs.;  Raymond  Kihne- 
mann, 52  lbs.,  12  ozs.;  C.  J.  Frey,  52  lbs. 

Speckled  Trout — J.  H.  Ducoing,  4  lbs.,  8  ozs.;  Leon 
Mattes,  4  lbs.,  6%   ozs.;  Harry  Guillot,  4  lbs.,  3%   ozs. 

White  Trout — Sam  Migiore,  1  lb.,  7%  ozs.;  Charlotte 
Schiber,   1  lb.,  5  %   ozs.;  Sam  Migiore,  1  lb.,  3%   ozs. 

Drum — M.  W.  Smith,  38  lbs.;  Harold  Faust,  36  lbs.;  Elton 
Kinler,  Lacombe,  35  lbs.,  12  ozs. 

Redfish — Raymond  Kihemann,  14  lbs.;  Bobby  Liebke- 
mann, 11  lbs.,  SVi   ozs.;  Jack  Pons,  10  lbs.,  8%   ozs. 


Miss    Charlotte     Schiber     receive 
Queen"   from    Miss    Evelyn    Sullivan. 
Bob   Lavert,   prize   chairman   for  the 


Dphy     as 
5    New   O 

lay    rodeo 


Robert  Maestri,  right,  took  top  honors  in  the  tarpon  divisi 
with  his  prize  winning  123  pounder.  Looking  on  is  Maxi 
Moore,    who    gaffed    the    fish    and    Anthony    Benedetto. 
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A  two  pound  sac-a-lait  just  pulled  through 
the  cracks  of  the  raft.  More  than  160  sac- 
a-lait  and  bream  were  landed  from  the 
same  raft  on  the  day   this  photo  was  shot. 

/      ML 


The  ■word  gets  out — 
and  raft  fishing.    The  fani 


Old  River  Raft  Fishing  . 


♦» 


Photo  Story  by  Steve  Harmon 


No  need   for   the   outboard   when   fishing  on    the   rafts.     A   safe   inboard   care- 
fully steers  the  fishing  party   to  their  destination. 


Old  river,  the  crappie-studded  body  o£] 
Morganza,  without  a  doubt  provides  tit 
laxed  type  of  fishing  in  the  entire  soui 
commonly  termed  "Raft  Fishing"  and 
of  crappie,  bream  and  black  bass  are  as 
as  the  fishing  is  relaxing. 

While  fishing  is  the  main  objective  oft 
ing  Old  river  and  the  rafts  there  are  mam 
the  trip  to  just  relax  in  the  open.  Men, 
children  all  find  raft  fishing  to  their  lil 
simple  matter  to  stock  the  basket  with 
and  spend  the  entire  day  with  the  fan 
while  pulling  in  record  size  sac-a-lait  ai| 

There's  no  need  for  the  boat  and  mo> 
of  the  landings  on  Old  river.  And  in  man 
the  fisherman  comes  with  only  his  lunch  i 
gear  and  bait  are  available  at  the  Ian 
nearby  Morganza.  A  motor  powered  hen 
carefully  steered  from  shore  to  raft  ami 
the  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  the  fishing  I 
kept  at  a  minimum. 

So,  if  it's  comfort  and  relaxation  you'rr 
to  the  rafts  and  Old  river.    And  to  capn 
you'll  more  than  likely  come  home  with 
of  crappie  or  bream. 


:-a-lait  are  biting"  and  many    Louisiana    anglers    head    for    Morganza,    Old    River 
ft  a  day  of  relaxation  at   one    of    the    hottest    fishing    holes    in    the    Pelican    state. 
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Twenty-one  sac  -a-lait  and  one  bluegill.  Here's  the  result 
of  two  hours  fishing  from  the  rafts.  This  catch  was  made  on 
shiners  fishing  a  tight  line  with  no  pole  and  through  the  cracks 
of    the    raft    boards. 


This  little  miss  had  a  field  day  with  bluegill  and 
chinquapin;    ice   boxing    34   of    'em. 


Another  catch  of  sac-a-lait  and  bream.  They 
were  biting  so  fast  the  fisherman  quit  stringing  and 
started  dumping  them  in  the  landing  net  which  he  had 
dropped  in  the  water. 


You    fish    'em    tight-line   and   when    they    hit   start 
the  nine  foot  pull  to  the  floor  of  the  raft. 


Finally  it's  late  and  you're  tired  of  the  raft. 
Many  change  to  the  casting  or  flying  rod  and  try  fc 
the  big  black  bass. 


The  20,000  acre  Blind  Day  area,  part  of  the  Pass-a- 
l, outre  public  shooting  grounds,  has  been  opened  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  to  the  gen- 
eral iixblic  for  water  fowl  hunting  only. 


20,000  Acre  Waterfowl  Area 

Open  For  First  Time 


At  its  regular  monthly  meeting  on  September  25, 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
at  the  instigation  of  Director  Ernest  S.  Clements, 
approved  still  another  boon  for  the  wild  waterfowl 
hunters  of  the  state  by  opening  the  20,000-acre  area 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Pass-a-Loutre  pub- 
lic shooting  grounds  to  the  general  public  for  wild 
waterfowl  hunting  during  the  1956-57  season.  This 
action  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  controlled  hunt- 
ing program  that  has  already  been  established  but 
will  be  in  addition  to  the  public  hunting  schedule 
that  was  announced  earlier. 


Director  Clements  said  that  hunters  who  have 
their  own  boat  transportation  will  be  able  to  hunt 
ducks,  geese,  and  coots  in  this  20,000-acre  area 
which  usually  provides  some  of  the  most  excellent 
wild    waterfowl    shooting    in    the   entire    preserve. 

The  previously  announced  controlled  hunting  pro- 
gram provides  transportation  from  Venice  to  the 
Pass-a-Loutre  area,  camps,  cooking  facilities,  one 
duck  boat  for  each  two  hunters  and  sufficient  decoys, 
and  designated  ponds  for  the  hunters  in  this  cate- 
gory to  use.    This  new  addition  provides  none  of 
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these  but  does  offer  potentially  fine  sport  for  those 
who  are  able  to  reach  the  designated  area  and  care 
for  themselves  during  their  hunting  trip. 

The  boundaries  of  this  additional  area  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Northern  boundary,  Pass-a-Loutre ;  western  boun- 
dary, Jackson  Bayou  from  Pass-a-Loutre  to  Blind 
Bay,  then  along  the  western  shoreline  of  Blind  Bay, 
across  the  Southeast  Pass  to  and  including  the 
western  shoreline  of  Redfish  Bay.  All  areas  south 
and  east  of  the  boundary  line  including  Blind  Bay, 
Northeast  Pass,  Southeast  Pass,  Redfish  Bay, 
numerous  small  bayous,  ponds,  lagoons,  and  the 
coastal  mud  flats  constitute  the  portion  open  to  the 
general  public,  according  to  Director  Clements  who 
explains  that  all  parts  of  the  Pass-a-Loutre  public 
shooting  grounds  west  of  the  above  established  boun- 
dary line  are  restricted  entirely  for  the  controlled 
hunting  program.  A  map  of  the  area  which  is  being 
thrown  open  to  the  general  public  will  appear  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST. 

Regulations  for  the  use  of  this  area  have  been 
held  to  a  minimum  in  the  interest  of  facilitating 
its  use.    They  are  as  follows: 

1 — Hunting  must  stop  at  noon  of  each  day.  In- 
cidentally,  this  measure   is   for   the   benefit   of  all 

HUNTING  SEASONS 

(Continued  from  T>acje  3) 

may  be  trapped  and  transferred  during  the  next 
year. 

For  the  last  decade  at  least  considerable  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  regarding  the  quail  popu- 
lation in  Louisiana.  In  order  to  provide  bird 
hunting,  and  there  are  those  who  insist  that  that 
is  the  top  sport  afield,  and  still  not  make  serious 
inroads  on  our  quail  population,  the  quail  season 
this  year  will  be  shorter  than  the  1955-1956  sea- 
son. With  the  season  opening  on  December  1 
instead  of  November  24  and  closing  on  February 
10  instead  of  February  15,  there  will  be  less  shoot- 
ing days  and  consequently  less  pressure  on  our 
quail  population.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  more 
quail  will  be  left  "for  seed"  and  next  year's  popu- 
lation should  again  be  on  the  increase. 

When  you  hear  disgruntled  hunters  complaining 
about  this  year's  seasons  it  would  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission  and  Director  Ernest  S.  Clements  gave 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  well-being  of  Loui- 
siana's natural  wildlife  resources,  before  the  seasons 
were  fixed,  with  two  goals  in  mind ;  first,  that  Loui- 
siana's hunters  would  be  able  to  enjoy  their  sports 
afield  and  secondly,  that  their  children  and  grand- 
children would  be  able  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
in  future  years. 


hunters  using  the  entire  area  and  it  allows  after- 
noon and  night  feeding  and  resting  by  waterfowl 
in   the  entire   Pass-a-Loutre   area. 

2 — Daily  bag  and  possession  limits  must  be 
observed. 

3 — Hunting  will  be  permitted  in  this  area  seven 
days  a  week  during  the  entire  wild  waterfowl 
season. 

4 Hunting  of  other  game  is  prohibited. 

5 — Hunting  must  be  confined  to  the  designated 
open  area  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  previously 
established  controlled  hunting  program. 

6 — Permits  for  the  use  of  this  designated  area 
will  be  issued  at  the  New  Orleans  office  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
126  Civil  Courts  Building,  and  no  hunting  will  be 
permitted  without  the  required  permit  which  will 
be  issued  free  on  application. 

In  concluding  his  statement,  Director  Clements 
urged  that  all  hunters  cooperate  with  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  and  observe  the  simple 
regulations  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  area  to  any  hunter. 


NEW  COMMISSIONER 


IL 


Horace  Dugas,  former  state  legislator  of  Des  Al- 
lemands,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  by 
Governor  Earl  K.  Long. 


September,  1956 
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BEAUTIFUL 

FONTAINEBLEAU 

STATE  PARK 

Fontainebleau  State  Park  is  located  in  St.  Tam- 
many Parish  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Pontchar- 
train.  Its  western  boundary,  Bayou  Castin,  is  com- 
mon with  the  corporate  limits  of  the  Town  of 
Mandeville.  It  is  reached  by  U.  S.  Highway  No.  190 
which  roughly  determines  its  northern  boundary. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  Cane  Bayou,  which  is  also 
known  locally  as  Big  Branch.  The  southern  limits  of 
the  property  is  a  shoreline  of  approxamitely  2V2 
miles  on  Lake  Pontchartrain. 

According  to  Gayarre1  the  site  of  the  Fontaine- 
bleau State  Park  was  visited  in  1699  by  the  founder 
of  New  Orleans,  Jean-Baptiste  LeMoyne,  Sieur  de 
Bienville  II, 

"who  with  a  chief  of  the  Bayagoulas  for  his  guide, 
went  to  visit  the  Colapissas.  They  inhabited  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  their 
domains  embraced  the  sites  now  occupied  by 
Lewisburg,  Mandeville,  and  Fontainebleau.  That 
tribe  numbered  three  hundred  warriors,  who,  in 
their  distant  hunting  excursions,  has  been  engaged 
in  frequent  skirmishes  with  some  of  the  British 
colonists  in  South  Carolina.  When  the  French 
landed,  they  were  informed  that,  two  days  pre- 
vious, the  village  of  the  Colapissas  had  been  at- 
tacked by  a  part  of  two  hundred  Chickasaws, 
headed  by  two  Englishmen.  These  were  the  first 
tidings  which  the  French  had  of  their  old  rivals, 
and  which  proved  to  be  the  harbinger  of  the  in- 
cessant struggle  which  was  to  continue  for  more 
than  a  century  between  the  two  races,  and  to  ter- 
minate by  the  permanent  occupation  of  Louisiana 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon." 


(The   French   Domination), 


One  of  several   such   picnic  shelters  that  grace  the   beauti- 
ful  grounds  of   Fontainebleau   state   park   near   Mandeville. 


The  choppy  but  peaceful  waters  of  Lake  Pontchartrain 
provide  thousands  of  visitors  to  Fontainebleau  state  park  many 
pleasant    hours   of   swimming   and    boating. 

"The  area  forming  the  recreational  section  of 
Tchefuncte*  State  Park,  aside  from  its  natural  ad- 
vantages and  background  as  the  habitat  of  an  ancient 
race  and  the  hunting  ground  of  Choctaw  braves,  is 
historically  significant  because  of  the  existing  cul- 
tural and  structural  remains  of  Fontainebleau,  the 
summer  plantation  home  of  Bernard  de  Marigny 
(1785-1868),  that  formerly  occupied  this  site. 

Fontainebleau  Plantation  derived  its  name  from 
the  French  town  of  Fontainebleau,  two  miles  from 
the  Seine,  southeast  of  Paris  on  the  railroad  to 
Lyons.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure,  but  Fon- 
taine Belle  Eau,  a  refreshing  spring  of  the  vicinity, 
is  the  most  logical  source.  Lying  amidst  a  beautiful 
woodland  made  famous  on  canvas  by  Corot  and  other 
artists  of  the  Barbizon  School,  for  generations  Fon- 
tainebleau, France,  has  been  the  haunt  of  beauty 
lovers.  In  the  11th  century,  Robert  the  Devout  estab- 
lished a  royal  residence  there.  From  that  time,  the 
rulers  of  France  made  Fontainebleau  their  summer 
headquarters,  entertaining  the  royalty  and  nobility 
of  Europe  in  an  elaborately  furnished  palace  sur- 
rounded by  ornamental  gardens  and  waters. 

Bernard  de  Marigny's  friendship  for  Louis-Phi- 
lippe, his  love  for  luxurious  living  and  the  spectacu- 
lar, and  his  desire  to  be  a  monarch  in  a  realm  of  his 
own  making,  might  have  inspired  him  to  call  his 
lakeshore  establishment  Fontainebleau,  but  perhaps 
the  sylvan  beauty  of  the  location,  was  the  strongest 
influencing  factor.  Marigny  is  said  to  have  en- 
visioned another  princely  residence  in  his  own  Fon- 
tainebleau, which  was  just  near  enough  to  New  Or- 
leans to  provide  a  retreat  for  the  leaders  of  Loui- 
siana. 

For  garden  walks,  chimneys,  smokestacks  and 
other  structures  amidst  the  growths  of  sweet  gum, 
pine  spruce  oak,  hickory,  and  magnolia  of  Fontaine- 
bealu,  bricks  were  made  from  Pontchartrain  clays 
in  Marigny's  own  kiln.  The  bell  that  called  the  slaves 
to  and  from  the  fields  and  sounded  plantation  alarms 
was  made  of  silver,  possessing  a  rare  tone  reputed 
to  be  heard  across  the  lake  at  New  Orleans. 
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Many  organized  groups  throughout  the  state  take  advan- 
tage of  the  group  camps  at  Fontainebleau.  There  is  planned 
recreation    activities   for   all    ages. 

Structural  remains  of  buildings — sucrerie,  brick- 
yard, chimneys,  smokehouse —  an  old  cattle  gate,  a 
small  wooden  structure  with  double  chimneys  and  an 
over-hanging  roof;  a  sunken  depression  that  might 
have  been  the  canal  or  "moat"  over  which  Marigny 
is  reputed  to  have  had  drawbridge,  let  down  only  for 
those  whom  he  wanted  to  receive;  fine  trees  and  a 
great  live  oak  allee  are  tangible  evidences  of  the  for- 
mer history  of  Fontainebleau  as  a  plantation  resi- 
dence. Bernard  de  Marigny  was  an  important  figure 
in  public  affairs  of  early  nineteenth  century  Louisi- 
ana. Perhaps  no  other  personage  has  lived  so  con- 
tinuously in  the  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens  and 
their  descendants,  as  has  this  colorful,  glamorous 
master  of  Fontainebleau.  Tradition  credits  him  with 
many  duels,  fought  and  evaded,  while  records  show 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Anti-Duelling  Associa- 
tion, which  he  helped  to  organize.  Many  of  the  yarns 
spun  about  him  are  woven  thus  from  thin  air,  but 
to  him  goes  the  credit  for  encouraging  the  pleasure- 
loving  spirit  of  Creole  Louisiana  with  its  fondness 
for  gay  times  and  good  food. 

The  park  site  was  purchased  in  1937  by  the  State 
from  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  Co.  Early  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp  was 
moved  in  to  start  the  development.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  the  CCC  program,  the  State  Parks  and  Rec- 


reation Commission  contrived  to  develop  the  area 
with  state  funds. 

Present  facilities  include  an  extensive  picnic  area 
near  the  lake.  Picnic  shelters,  numerous  picnic 
tables,  and  comfort  stations  are  set  beneath  the  live 
oaks  which  once  formed  part  of  the  Marigny  Planta- 
tion. There  is  a  large  bathhouse  and  a  public  beach 
on  Lake  Pontchartrain.  At  a  replica  of  the  Old  Span- 
ish Customs  House  refreshments  may  be  purchased. 

Located  near  Bayou  Castin  and  the  lake  at  the 
western  end  of  the  park  is  a  small  group  camp  build- 
ing which  accommodates  26  campers. 

On  Cane  Bayou  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  park  are 
two  dormitories  and  a  dining  hall  which  make  up  the 
large  group  camp.  It  accommodates  64  campers.  On 
the  area  there  is  a  small  private  lake  with  a  swim- 
ming pier.  Reservations  for  use  of  the  group  camps 
are  made  directly  with  the  central  office  of  the  Com- 
mission at  3170  Florida  Street,  Baton  Rouge. 

A  maintenance  and  construction  headquarters  unit 
for  the  southern  section  of  the  state  is  being  devel- 
oped north  of  the  highway  out  of  the  main  part  of 
the  park  area. 

Last  years'  attendance  was  estimated  at  a  total 
of  145,508.  The  area  is  designed  for  a  peak  load  of 
5,000  persons  at  one  time. 


CORRECTION 


A  large  bathhouse  is  centrally  located  near  Lake  Pontchar- 


train. 
September,  1956 


Shown  above  is  Mrs.  W.  P.  Edwards, 
Jr.  of  Abbeville  with  her  first  tarpon 
caught  during  the  Grand  Isle  rodeo. 
Through  error,  Mrs.  Edwards  was 
improperly  identified  in  the  August 
edition. 
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^hrow   i Renewable 

^Ahre    VJur     UUildiife 
tKedourced . 

by   Claude   W.    Martin 

(Editor's  note:  The  following  article  is  the  winning  essay 
on  wildlife  resources  which  is  sqionsored  annually  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  The  author  is  a  high  school 
senior  and  was  in  competition  with  boys  and  girls  throughout 
the  United  States.) 

When  the  colonists  reached  America,  there  was 
perhaps  a  richer  supply  of  wildlife  here  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  On  the  plains  grazed  ante- 
lope and  bison ;  in  the  forests  dwelt  deer,  wapiti, 
and  numerous  game  birds;  in  the  lofty  mountain 
ranges  were  mountain  sheep,  mountain  goats,  and 
bald  and  golden  eagles ;  in  the  marshes  and  wetlands 
lived  fish,  waterfowl,  and  fur-bearing  animals.  The 
abundance  of  wildlife  was  of  such  magnitude  that 
it  served  a  definite  economic  purpose. 

In  sharp  contrast,  however,  by  1933  the  supply  of 
wild  fowl  had  been  so  appallingly  reduced  that  it 
appeared  the  wildfowl  population  would  be  extinct 
in  a  few  years.  Similar  seemed  the  fates  of  other 
animals.  Carelessness  on  the  part  of  man  resulted 
in  the  severe  depletion  of  our  wildlife  resources. 
Excessive  trapping  and  hunting,  drought,  and  de- 
struction of  wildlife  habitats  accounted  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  wildlife  population. 

Many  a  fortune  was  amassed  in  the  fur  trade,  but 
in  the  process  the  fur-bearing  population  of  many 
areas  was  practically  wiped  out.  In  the  days  when 
the  important  men  of  the  community  wore  stovepipe 
hats  of  beaver  furs,  the  beaver  population  was  al- 
most depleted.  In  1917  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  had  once  been  the  habitat  of  hundred  of 
beaver,  initiated  an  effort  to  restock  after  the  pass- 
ing of  seventy  years  without  any  within  its  bound- 
aries. The  hunters  unwittingly  slaughtered  the  ani- 
mals and  thus  reduced  the  numbers  considerably. 

Through  ignorance  the  public  had  acquired  the 
mistaken,  frenzied  idea  that  all  swamps,  marshes, 
sloughs,  bayous,  and  other  wetlands  constitute  an 
indisputable  nuisance  area  that  necessitates  drain- 
age. Of  our  wildlife  resources,  fish,  waterfowl,  and 
the  fur-bearing  animals  all  require  a  wetland  en- 
vironment. The  aquatic  fur-bearing  animals — opos- 
sum,  skunk,  fox,  and  weasel  —  depend   on  these 


Trained  conservationists  continue  to  study   the  habits  of  fish 
and    game. 


marshlands  for  food.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
draining  of  these  wetlands  destroys  a  most  impor- 
tant habitat  of  wildlife. 

The  unwise  destruction  of  many  forest  areas  has 
also  destroyed  the  habitats  of  many  forest  animals. 
Accordingly,  stream  pollution  resulting  mainly  from 
wastes  of  industrial  activities  has  reduced  the  fish 
populations. 

Unfortunately,  some  species  of  wildlife  cannot 
be  restocked.  A  few  species  such  as  the  passenger 
pigeons,  which  were  abundant  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  are  now  extinct.  However,  the  picture  is 
brighter  for  the  majority  of  the  types  of  wildlife. 

Now  rehabilitation  of  wetlands  has  been  inaugu- 
rated. In  many  districts  ditches  have  been  plugged, 
and  small  dams  have  been  constructed  to  stabilize 
water  levels.  The  construction  of  thousands  of 
water-holding  devices  restores  former  marshlands 
and  wildlife  populations.  Marshland  restoration  in 
one  800-acre  area  in  the  state  of  New  York  where 
twenty-nine  muskrats  had  been  trapped  in  1941, 
resulted  in  trapping  of  over  4,000  in  1948. 

Revision  of  state  game  laws  together  with  con- 
servation practices  gives  wildlife  protection  such 
as  has  never  been  seen  prior  to  this  time.  Across 
the  nation  areas  have  been  set  aside  which  provide 
for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  wild- 
life population.  In  areas  such  as  national  parks  and 
game  refuges,  big  game  and  other  wildlife,  including 
the  near-extinct  whooping  cranes  and  trumpeter 
swans,  are  protected  and  promise  an  increase  in 
numbers. 

Under  the  wildlife  conservation  program  migra- 
tory bird  refuges  have  been  constructed  in  order  to 
protect  breeding  grounds  and  to  provide  resting 
areas  along  migratory  bird  airlanes.    More  than  a 

(Continued  on  ■page  23) 
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OUTBOARD  MOTORS  VERSUS  FISH 


by  Ben  Avery 


What  is  the  effect  of  an  outboard  motor  on  fishing? 

The  answer  to  that  question  apparently  is  chang- 
ing. The  noisy  outboards  of  past  years  at  times 
probably  affected  bass,  just  as  banging  around  oars, 
tackle  boxes,  and  gas  cans  will,  putting  them  down. 

And  Jack  Killian,  former  biologist  for  the  Arizona 
Game  and  Fish  Commission,  who  did  some  skin 
diving  in  Canyon  Lake  studying  food  conditions,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  fast  running,  large-horse- 
power motors  might  put  the  fish  down  if  the  fre- 
quency of  their  passing  close  along  shorelines  was 
too  great.  Jack  said  they  would  certainly  put  him 
down,  if  he  were  a  fish. 

But  running  at  high  speed  along  the  shoreline  is 
not  using  a  motor  for  fishing.  Even  the  fastest 
trolling  speed  is  far  from  a  high  speed  operation. 
It  usually  is  no  more  than  five  miles  per  hour,  and 
from  that  ranges  downward  to  the  slowest  possible 
speed  for  trolling  with  light  spinners  or  bait  for  such 
panfish  as  crappies  or  stripies. 

Today's  quiet-running  motors  with  their  highly 
cushioned  mounts  to  eliminate  vibration  are  a  new 
page  in  the  fishing  book.  Recently  I  used  two  types, 
one  of  the  new  Evinrude  30  horsepower  Larks  with 
electric  starting  on  a  large  boat  without  oars,  and 
my  Evinrude  15  on  my  15-foot  Blue  Star  and  tried 
to  observe  any  difference  between  the  two  in  their 
effect  on  the  fish.  I  also  tried  to  detect  any  difference 
when  drifting  without  power. 

With  the  large  boat  and  motor  we  were  using  fly- 
rods  which  called  for  very  little  forward  motion,  but 
maneuverability.  I  believe  I  have  fished  under  just 
about  all  conditions,  with  all  types  of  motors,  includ- 
ing inboards,  but  for  keeping  the  boat  just  where  you 
want  it,  these  electric  starting  outboards  are  tops. 

Of  course  the  motor  was  operated  at  very  low 
speed  and  at  that  speed  made  virtually  no  noise — 
not  nearly  so  much  as  the  little  half -horse  Evinrude 
Elto,  or  other  tiny  fishing  and  trolling  motors  of 
past  years. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  our  fishing  we  did  not 
run  the  motor  steadily,  merely  starting  it  when 
necessary  to  keep  the  boat  under  control  and  in  the 
position  desired.  The  rest  of  the  time  we  took  ad- 
vantage of  drift  when  possible,  or  merely  sat  still 
until  a  spot  was  fished  out. 

I  operated  the  boat  from  the  front,  shifting  from 
forward,  to  reverse  or  neutral  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired, leaving  the  throttle  in  fixed  position,  and 
using  the  wheel,  and  the  start  and  choke  buttons  for 
the  rest. 


I  was  surprised  at  how  little  distraction  from 
fishing  was  required  after  I  became  accustomed  to 
the  operation.  All  of  the  controls  were  in  easy  reach, 
but  it  was  seldom  that  use  of  more  than  one  at  a  time 
was  required. 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  boat  could  have  been  op- 
erated more  quietly  with  a  pair  of  oars,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  boat  powered  with  oars  could  be 
kept  under  such  good  control  only  if  one  of  the  fish- 
ermen laid  down  his  rod  and  devoted  full  attention 
to  rowing. 

Operation  of  the  non-electric  starting  15  required 
continuous  operation  of  the  motor  at  the  slowest 
speed  that  would  permit  steady  operation.  And  that 
was  plenty  slow — in  fact  during  a  slight  breeze  it 
was  too  slow  to  keep  the  boat  under  good  control, 
and  the  motor  speed  had  to  be  advanced  slightly. 

But  using  the  forward,  reverse  and  neutral  control 
with  the  wheel  we  found  that  we  could  maneuver  as 
desired,  stop  the  boat,  and  keep  it  in  almost  perfect 
position  for  any  kind  of  fishing.  And  we  used  both 
surface  and  underwater  lures,  both  baitcasting,  and 
spinning. 

What  type  of  boat  and  motor  are  best  for  fishing? 
There  are  as  many  answers  to  this  question  as  there 
are  fishermen.  Actually,  almost  every  type  of  out- 
board is  used  for  fishing.  Many  cabin  cruisers  do 
double  duty  as  pleasure  craft  and  as  fishing  boats. 

For  the  average-size  body  of  water  a  10  to  14-foot 
boat  with  a  5  to  15-horsepower  motor  is  probably 
the  most  popular.  For  large  lakes  and  for  offshore 
fishing,  you'll  need  a  larger  rig — a  16  to  20  or  22-foot 
or  larger  boat  with  motor  to  match. 

Other  important  things  to  consider  in  making  your 
selection  of  an  outboard  for  fishing  include :  How 
many  passengers  and  how  much  equipment  will  you 
take  with  you?  Will  you  be  able  to  moor  your  boat 
at  your  favorite  spot,  or  will  you  store  it  in  your 
yard  between  trips?  If  you  must  trail  your  boat 
regularly  to  and  from  the  waterways,  then  portabil- 
ity should  be  an  important  feature  of  the  outboard 
rig  you  buy. 

With  such  a  wide  selection  of  boats  and  motors 
being  used  for  fishing,  it's  always  a  good  idea  to  talk 
to  sportsmen  who  have  fished  the  same  lake,  stream 
or  coastal  area  where  you  plan  to  do  your  angling. 
Learning  all  you  can  about  the  various  types  of  boats 
being  used  in  your  area  will  put  you  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  select  an  outboard  outfit  that's  tailored  to 
your  needs. 


September,  1956 
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Species  Winner  Address  Weight 

TARPON 

1st  Mayor  Alex  Plaisance  Golden  Meadow  116%  lb. 

2nd  Mrs.  Milton  Egle Golden  Meadow 112%  lb. 

3rd  Joe  Leonard,  Jr. Golden  Meadow 991/2  lb. 

Most  eight  caught — No  individual  more  than  one. 

SAILFISH  None 

COBIA 

1st  Marion  Kessler New  Orleans 24  lb. 

2nd  Mike  Smith New  Orleans 18  lb. 

*JACKFISH 

1st  Joe  Gardner  New  Orleans  5  lb.     7  oz. 

2nd  Bozo  Zibilich  and  New  Orleans 

2nd  Louis  Alcorn New  Orleans  2  lb.     5  oz. 

^SPANISH  MACKEREL 

1st  Ed  Lirette New  Orleans 3  lb.     9  oz. 

2nd  Bill  Langhoff New  Orleans  3  lb.     6  oz. 

*DOLPHIN 

1st  Dr.  Willard  Ellender Houma 31  lb. 

2nd  Lloyd  Moreau New  Orleans 20  lb. 

BONITO 

1st  A.  E.  Jackson New  Orleans 12  lb.     4  oz. 

2nd  Sam  Messina New  Orleans 12  lb. 

*RED  SNAPPER 

1st  Gus  Bouzon Triumph    21  lb.     8  oz. 

2nd  R.  J.  Jefferson New  Orleans 21  lb. 

TRIPLETAIL 

1st  Lewis  Hooper,  Jr.  New  Orleans 

2nd  Pat  Richardson Metairie 

*REDFISH 

1st  Virgil  Coludrovich Burrwood 

2nd  L.  H.  Perez,  Jr Dalcour  

*JEWFISH 

1st  Clarence  Gartoucies Venice 210  lb.     8  oz. 

2nd  None 

SPECKLED  TROUT 

1st  L.  H.  Perez,  Jr. Dalcour   

2nd  John  Claiborne  New  Orleans 

SHEEPSHEAD 

1st  Sidney  J.  Becnel,  Jr Nairn 

2nd  Larry  Johnson   Empire    

-TUNA 

1st  Jim  Merriweather Shreveport  50%  lb. 

*MARLIN 

1st  Warren  Mills New  Orleans 59  lb. 

*WAHOO 

1st  Jim  Merriweather Shreveport 21  lb.     8  oz. 

*BARRACUDA 

1st  Ernest  S.  Clements  Oberlin 32%  lb. 

*New  Record. 
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15  lb.  12 

oz. 

11  lb.     8 

oz. 

I71/2  lb. 

16%  lb. 

3  lb. 

10  oz. 

3  lb. 

3  lb. 

2  lb. 

14  oz. 

Above  is  Capt.  Lloyd  Moreau  of 
Orleans  with  his  dolphin  that 
second  place  honors  in  the  rodeo.  At 
right,  center,  is  the  first  tarpon 
family  of  Louisiana — the  Plaisances 
of  Golden  Meadow.  Left  to  right, 
they  are:  Mayor  Alex  Plaisance,  Mrs. 
Lester  Plaisance,  Wayne  Plaisance 
and  Lester  Plaisance,  Sr.  Pictured  at 
right  is  Warren  Mills  of  New  Orleans 
and   prize  winning   Marlin 


. :\ 


In  the  photo  at  left,  Albert  Mine  of  New  Orleans  beams  as  he  receives  the  silver  service  from  Si 
on  is  Rudy  Smith  and  Joe  Jurisich,  co-chairmen  of  the  Southwest  Pass  rodeo.  At  right  Jurisich  pr 
Jim    Meriweather  of  Shreveport.    The   award    is  the  Arthur   Van   Pelt   memorial   trophy  and   will   be   | 
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nator  Ted  Hickey,  far  right.  Looking 
;sents  the  best  sportsman  trophy  to 
resented   annually   by    Rudy   Smith. 
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HUNTING  OUTLOOK 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

greatly  preferred  by  puddle  ducks,  are  almost  un- 
available in  this  region  of  the  state. 

"In  Northeast  Louisiana  it  is  expected  that  a 
waterfowl  population  equal  to  that  of  1955  will  be 
attracted.  Drought  and  drainage  have  long  since 
reduced  the  quantity  and  quality  of  available  water- 
fowl habitat  in  this  region  of  the  state  and  this  has 
been  reflected  by  a  progressively  lower  wintering 
water  fowl  population  each  year." 

Robert  E.  Murry,  Project  Leader  and  game  man- 
agement expert  offers  the  following  report  on  the 
quail  situation: 

"Forecast:  Poulation  better  than  five  year  aver- 
age. Open  shooting  will  be  generally  more  difficult 
to  find  than  last  season. 

"Field  work  indicates  an  early  hatch  of  birds 
equal  to  that  of  1955.  The  difference  between  a 
good  year  and  a  bumper  year  however,  may  well 
be  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  success  of  those 
pairs  that  failed  to  bring  off  early  broods.  In  one 
area,  from  which  all  wings  were  saved  last  year, 
one-third  of  the  juvenile  quail  were  hatched  between 
August  and  mid-October.  Should  we  have  a  similar 
condition  this  year  it  would  be  safe  to  expect  a  hunt- 
ing season  population  such  as  we  witnessed  during 
the  very  good  1955-56  season.  Fewer  late  birds  are 
expected  this  year  because  of  the  severity  of  the 
summer  drouth  in  most  of  the  state. 

"The  late  August  and  early  September  rains  have 
in  most  parts  of  the  state  been  adequate  to  assure 
seed  production  by  three  of  our  staple  quail  food 
plants:  common  lespedeza,  partridge  pea,  and  goat- 
weed.  While  the  number  of  goatweed  plants  seems 
to  have  been  increased  by  summer  drouth,  the  first 
two  have  suffered  considerable  mortality  in  some 
sections.  This  is  particularly  true  in  sandy  soils. 
There  has  been  a  spectacular  decrease  in  many  oth- 
er very  important  annual  weeds  and  grasses  com- 
pared to  the  wet  summer  of  1955.  Pine  mast,  which 
was  the  most  important  single  food  throughout  the 
pine  belt  last  year,  will  be  much  lighter  this  year. 
The  masts  of  hardwood  trees  and  shrubs  are  expect- 
ed to  play  an  important  role  in  the  feeding  habits  of 
the  birds  this  season. 

"Woodland  quail  hunters  would  do  well  to  di- 
vide their  attention  between  the  oak  ridges  and 
the  branch  bottoms.  If  early  season  efforts  'with 
old-house-place  coveys  are  not  satisfactory  they 
should  be  given  another  try  about  the  first  of 
February.  Chances  are  that  they  will  have  de- 
serted the  thickets  in  favor  of  the  fallow  fields 
by  then. 

"We  urgently  need  500  quail  hunters  to  save 
wings  and  crops  this  season.  If  you  plan  to  hunt, 
and  have  not  been  a  cooperator  in  the  past,  please 


drop  a  card  or  letter  to:  Quail  Study,  Box  9055, 
University  Station,  Baton  Rouge  3,  Louisiana.  We 
will  send  postage  paid  envelopes  and  instructions." 

Joseph  B.  Kidd,  game  management  supervisor  for 
District  Four,  estimates  a  good  if  not  bumper  squir- 
rel crop  and  explains  that  the  unusually  abundant 
mast  crop  of  last  year  would  indicate  a  big  increase 
in  the  squirrel  population  for  the  upcoming  squirrel 
season.  The  results  of  his  surveys  are  set  out  as 
follows : 

"During  the  past  three  years  some  15  thousand 
squirrel  hunter  bag  checks  have  been  made  in  the 
field  to  determine  hunter  success  and  annual  kill. 
These  hunter  bag  checks  revealed  that  the  average 
number  of  squirrels  killed  per  hunter  effort  was  1.9 
in  1953,  2.6  in  1954,  and  1.6  in  1955.  There  seems  to 
be  some  corelation  between  these  fluctuations  in 
the  hunter's  kill  and  the  mast  conditions.  A  good 
mast  crop  during  the  fall  usually  means  that  there 
will  be  an  abundance  of  squirrels  produced  the  fol- 
lowing spring  and  summer.  The  logic  behind  this 
assumption  is  that  following  a  hunting  season  when 
mast  is  plentiful,  the  remaining  animals  enter  the 
breeding  season  in  prime  physical  condition  and  are 
capable  of  producing  the  maximum  number  of  young 
during  the  breeding  season.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  mast  crop  is  poor,  then  the  breeding  season  will 
likewise  be  poor. 

"Using  this  criterion  as  a  basis,  the  following  has 
been  predicted  for  the  coming  squirrel  season  in  the 
state : 

"South  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mississippi  river: 
as  good  as  last  year — mast  conditions  have  been 
fairly  stable  for  the  past  two  years. 

"South  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  river: 
probably  poorer  than  last  year.  There  was  a  notable 
decrease  in  the  number  of  squirrels  killed  last  year 
in  the  parishes  of  St.  Landry,  Pointe  Coupee,  and 
Iberville.  Mast  produced  poorly  in  this  section  dur- 
ing the  previous  year. 

"Central  and  North  Louisiana:  as  good  as  last 
year  and  somewhat  better  in  the  parishes  adjacent 
to  the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers.  Avoyelles,  Con- 
cordia, and  Catahoula  produced  excellent  mast  crops 
the  previous  year  and  the  squirrel  population  should 
respond  in  goodly  numbers." 

According  to  Jack  A.  Sims,  Project  Leader  in  the 
Federal  Aid  Division,  the  rabbit  hunter  should  have 
an  excellent  season: 

"With  the  rabbit  season  opening  on  October  19, 
the  outlook  is  very  bright  for  the  rabbit  hunter.  The 
bag  limit  of  five  (5)  per  day  is  the  same  as  last  year. 
The  season  this  year  is  eight  days  shorter,  but  ex- 
tends later  into  the  year.  This  should  be  to  the 
advantage  of  dog  hunters,  giving  them  more  suit- 
able weather  to  hunt  later  in  the  season. 

"The  weather  conditions  during  the  spring  and 
summer  have  been   favorable  for  breeding.    Ac- 
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cording  to  census  figures  compiled  over  the  entire 
state,  the  rabbit  population  is  considerably  higher 
this  year  as  compared  to  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  drought  conditions  in  certain  parts  of 
the  state  may  have  hampered  native  food  growth, 
but  the  showers  received  within  the  last  few  days 
will  help  considerably  in  the  production  of  late 
summer  and  fall  native  foods." 

The  deer  situation  in  Louisiana  has  long  been  an 
extremely  controversial  issue.  Some  sections  of  the 
state  admit  they  have  an  over-population  of  deer 
with  the  herds  terrifically  out  of  balance.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  gun  pressure 
has  been  leveled  almost  exclusively  at  the  bucks, 
there  has  become  an  over-abundance  of  does  to  the 
extent  where  all  in  these  localities  admit  something 
needs  to  be  done  to  remedy  the  situation.  Fortunate- 
ly this  is  not  true  in  all  areas,  and  there  are  still 
some  areas  in  Louisiana  that  have  no  deer  at  all.  In 
an  effort  to  help  the  overall  deer  population  get  back 
into  a  healthy  balance,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  commission  is  undertaking  a  most  exten- 
sive deer  trapping  program  to  remove  as  many  does 
as  possible  from  the  over-populated  areas  and  trans- 
plant them  in  localities  where  deer  can  survive  and 
thrive  but  where  there  are  now  no  deer. 

Carroll  J.  Perkins,  Project  Leader  in  the  deer 
trapping  corps,  offers  the  following  summary  on  the 
deer  situation  as  it  now  exists : 

"The  Louisiana  deer  hunter  will  find  the  deer  sit- 
uation little  changed  from  that  of  the  past  year. 

"Although  seasons  and  weather  conditions  vary 
and  affect  the  overall  deer  kill,  deer  populations  do 
not  undergo  rapid  changes  from  year  to  year. 

"In  a  large  portion  of  the  state,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  deer  as  a  result 
of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries'  program 
of  trapping  and  setting  up  game  management  areas. 
The  cooperation  of  local  sportsmen  and  landowners 
also  aided  in  this  increase. 

"When  properly  protected  deer  increase  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  30%  each  year.  This  in- 
crease continues  until  the  area  approaches  the 
saturation  point  or  its  carrying  capacity  of  deer 
at  which  time  the  rate  of  reproduction  may  de- 
cline to  as  little  as  6  or  7%.  At  this  point  suitable 
deer  food  becomes  scarce,  resulting  in  a  general 
loss  of  vigor  in  the  deer  herd. 

"In  northern  states  this  condition  results  in  a 
large  die-off  of  deer  during  severe  winters.  In  Loui- 
siana, however,  due  to  the  mild  winters  we  will 
probably  never  experience  such  a  spectacular  situa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  situation  is  fully  as  critical 
as  it  is  in  the  north. 

"Already  in  certain  of  our  areas,  the  deer  are  in- 
fested with  parasites,  susceptible  to  numerous  di- 
seases, and  the  rate  of  reproduction  is  extremely 
low."  * 


HOW  RENEWABLE 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
beginning   has   been   made   to   restore   the   greatly 
depleted  wildlife  resources. 

Many  states  are  attempting  to  restock  their  states 
with  animals  that  have  been  banished  from  their 
boundaries.  Pennsylvania  began  to  restock  its  bea- 
ver population  in  1917,  and  by  1934  the  population 
was  estimated  to  be  well  over  15,000.  Likewise, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  have  been  quite  successful 
in  re-establishing  the  wild  turkeys  within  their 
boundaries.  This  story  of  the  wild  turkey  is  one  of 
the  brightest  pages  in  the  history  of  conservation. 

Scientists  are  searchingly  endeavoring  to  uncover 
the  many  facts  about  wildlife  which  are  unknown 
to  us.  Many  universities,  state  game  departments 
and  other  organizations  are  engaged  in  various  types 
of  wildlife  research.  An  example  of  this  concerned 
the  wood  duck.  At  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  wood  duck,  a  bird  which  is  native  only  to 
America,  faced  possible  extinction.  The  hunter's 
shotgun  and  the  woodsman's  axe  pictured  a  dark 
future  for  this  beautiful  bird.  Due  to  continuous 
protection  and  scientific  research,  it  is  yet  living. 
To  solve  the  housing  situation  a  group  of  men  con- 
ducted a  series  of  experiments  which  might  deter- 
mine a  suitable  artificial  domicile  for  the  wood  duck. 
Their  efforts  were  quite  successful;  the  wood  duck 
is  no  longer  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  a 
suitable  home. 

Fortunately,  soil  conservation  is  bound  so  closely 
to  wildlife  conservation  that  any  measures  taken  to 
control  erosion  —  planting  new  trees,  reflooding 
drained  marshlands,  and  building  dams  and  reser- 
voirs —  encourage  wildlife. 

Equally  important  as  this  series  of  constructive 
actions  designed  to  renew  our  wildlife  population  is 
the  inestimably  great  education  program.  Lectures, 
movies,  and  printed  material  serve  to  spread  the 
ideas  of  conservation  to  the  general  public. 

Many  areas  are  following  programs  similar  to 
that  which  a  northern  Missouri  community  is  follow- 
ing. Two  thousand  Future  Farmers  of  America 
members  are  taking  part  in  a  program  of  convert- 
ing untillable  land  into  conservation  areas.  The 
sponsors  of  this  program  believe  that  they  can  as- 
sure America  of  adequate  wildlife  resources  through 
the  education  of  the  future  generations. 

History  tells  us  that  bison  once  roamed  the  area 
which  is  now  Washington,  D.  C.  The  process  of 
restoring  the  game  animals  will  not  be  such  that 
bison  will  again  roam  Pennsylvania  Avenue  nor 
will  Thanksgiving  Day  find  many  Americans  eating 
wild  turkey  for  dinner.  Much  must  yet  be  done  to 
approach  the  restoration  of  our  wildlife  resources. 
Nevertheless,  wildlife  restoration  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  fields  of  conservation.  There  is  the  promise 
of  a  rich  wildlife  population  and  a  well-informed 
public  which  will  protect  this  valuable  asset.  -fc 


September,  1956 
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"Can  You  Top  These  . . .  ?" 

LOUISIANA 
RECORD  FISH 

A  college  student  from  Kentwood  and  a  novice  fisherman  from  New 
Orleans  shared  top  honors  for  Louisiana  anglers  during  the  month  of 
August. 


Rufus  Williams  holds  Louisiana's  largest 
black   bass. 


The  college  student,  Rufus  Williams,  hooked  and 
landed  a  10  pound,  two  ounce  largemouth  black  bass 
while  fishing  in  Tangipahoa  river  on  the  morning 
of  August  29.  He  was  using  a  spinning  outfit  con- 
sisting of  a  7!/2  foot  Conolon  rod,  Mitchell  reel, 
W-40,  60  pound  test  monofilament  line  and  a  De  Long 
June  Bug  trolling  crawler. 

The  novice  fisherman,  Jack  Burniston,  caught  his 
record-breaking  speckled  trout  in  a  marsh-locked 
lagoon  in  the  Louisiana  marsh  south  of  Pearl  river 
on  August  5.  The  spotted  weakfish  weighed  9  pounds 


and  2  ounces,  measured  28  inches  long,  with  15  Y> 
inch  girth  and  according  to  the  files  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission,  this  is  a  state 
record.  Burniston  was  casting  and  the  bait  was  fresh 
shrimp.  This  was  the  second  fishing  trip  during 
Burniston's  lifetime,  and  naturally  his  fishing  part- 
ner on  the  trip  was  an  expert  with  30  years  ex- 
perience of  fishing  for  the  specks. 

Yes,  August  1956  was  a  good  month  for  sports- 
men Williams  and  Burniston.  The  question  is — what 
will  September  bring? 


Jack  Burniston's 
nine  pound 
speckled  trout 
sets  new  state 
record,  for  this 
year  and  proba- 
bly   for    all    time. 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 


Louisiana  Hunting  Regulations  For  1956-1957 


Resident  Game   Birds  and   Animals 


BOBWHITE:  December  1,  1956-February  10,  1957,  in- 
clusive. Daily  bag  limit  10,  possession  limit  20.  Season  limit  80. 

WILD  TURKEY:    Closed. 

SQUIRREL:  October  19,  1956-January  5,  1957,  inclusive. 
Daily  bag  8. 

RABBIT:  October  19,  1956-February  10,  1957,  inclusive. 
Daily  bag  5. 

BEAR:    Closed. 

DEER:     November    15,    1956-January    1,    1957    inclusive. 

Ascension,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  St.  John,  Livingston: 
South  of  Highway  190  open,  North  of  Highway  190  closed. 
Tangipahoa:  Open  South  of  Highway  190,  North  of  Highway 
190   closed. 

DEER:     December    1,    1956-January    10,    1957,    inclusive. 

Assumption,  Iberia,  Iberville,  Jefferson,  Lafourche, 
Plaquemines,  Pointe  Coupee,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary, 
St.  Tammany,  Terrebonne,  Vermillion  and  West  Baton  Rouge. 
East  Baton  Rouge:  South  of  Highway  190  open.  North  of 
Highway  190  closed.  St.  Landry:  Closed  that  part  of  Ward  4 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  T.  &  P.  Railroad,  on  the  south 
by  the  Missouri-Pacific  Railroad  at  Krotz  Springs,  on  the  west 
by  Guide  Line  Levee,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Atchafalaya  River. 

DEER:     December  1,   1956-January   1,   1957,   inclusive. 

Concordia,  East  Carroll,  Franklin,  Madison,  Morehouse, 
Tensas  and   West   Carroll. 

Avoyelles:  Except  that  portion  of  Ward  1  from  the 
Moncla-Archie  Highway  west  to  the  Rapides  Parish  Line  which 
will  be   closed. 

Beauregard:  East  of  Highway  27  (104)  closed.  West  of 
Highway  27   (104)   open. 

Calcasieu:  East  of  Highway  27  (104)  closed.  West  of 
Highway  27  (104)  open. 

Catahoula:  North  of  Highway  84  and  west  of  Boeuf 
River  and  Ouachita  River  will  be  closed. 

Grant:    Open  except  that  part  East  of  Highway   165. 

LaSalle:    Closed  except  Ward  6  which  will  be  open. 


Natchitoches:  Only  the  following  described  areas  open 
to  deer  hunting:  Those  parts  of  Wards  6,  7  and  8  east  of 
Hagewood,  Provencal,  Bellewood,  Kisatchie,  Leesville  High- 
way La.  117  (or  Coldwater  Road)  and  North  of  the  Kisatchie, 
Mink,  Gorum  Road  La.  118  and  outside  the  Red  Dirt  Game 
Preserve.  That  part  of  Ward  1  South  of  Highway  6  between 
Hagewood  and  Natchitoches.  Ward  9  except  that  part  lying 
in  the  Red  Dirt  Game  Preserve.  Ward  10,  West  of  Derry, 
Gorum  Road,  Except  that  part  lying  in  the  Red  Dirt  Game 
Preserve. 

Orleans:  Closed  except  Ward  15,  area  bounded  by  Cutoff 
Road,  Ammunition  Dump  fence,  Mississippi  River  and  Plaque- 
mines Parish  line  will  be  open. 

Union:  Open  except  area  west  of  Missouri-Pacific  Rail- 
road to  Litroe,  Dean,  Hailes,  Spencer  and  Sterlington  which 
will  be  closed. 

Vernon:  Open  except  area  east  of  Highway  171  which 
will   be   closed. 

West  Feliciana:  Closed  except  Turnbull  Island  which 
will  be  open. 

Winn:  Open  except  that  part  Northwest  of  Highway  84 
from  Clarence  to  Winnfield  and  West  of  Highway  167  from 
Winnfield    to    the   Jackson    Parish   line. 

DEER:     December   1,    1956-December   5,    1956,   inclusive. 

Sabine:  Only  that  part  of  Sabine  Parish  described  below 
will  be  open  to  deer  hunting:  West  of  a  line  from  Vernon 
Parish  line  north  on  U.  S.  Highway  171  to  Florien,  thence 
west  on  La.  Highway  474  (old  537)  to  Dess  and  on  to  junction 
of  Many,  Negreet  Highway  La.  476  (old  536)  ;  north  to  Many, 
Negreet  Road  to  junction  of  La.  Highway  6  and  thence  south- 
west to  junction  of  Zwolle,  Alliance  Highway  La.  475  (old 
143),  thence  to  Zwolle  and  north  on  U.  S.  Highway  171  to 
DeSoto  Parish  line. 

DEER:     December   1,   1956-December   7,    1956,   inclusive. 

Jackson : 

Claiborne:  Only  that  part  of  parish  between  Highway  79 
from  Homer  to  the  Arkansas  line  and  Highway  9  from  Homer 
to   Arkansas  line   shall   be   open   to   deer  hunting. 


Migratory  Water  Fowl  Season   1956-57 


DUCKS:  November  1,  1956-November  25,  1956,  inclusive. 
December  7,  1956-January  13,  1957,  inclusive. 

Shooting  hours:  Vz  hour  before  sunrise  to  %  hour  before 
sunset  including  opening  day.   Bag  limit  4.  Possession  limit  8. 

WOODDUCK:    Closed. 

Merganser:  Only  one  hooded  merganser  may  be  included 
in  the  bag  limit  of  4  or  possession  limit  of  8.  Red-breasted  and 
American  mergansers  are  to  be  included  in  the  daily  bag  pos- 
session limits. 

GEESE:  November  1,  1956-November  25,  1956,  inclusive. 
December  7,  1956-January  13,   1957,  inclusive. 

Shooting  hours:  Same  as  for  ducks.  Bag  limit  5.  Possession 
limit  5.  Not  to  include  more  than  2  Canada  geese  or  its  sub- 
species, or  2  white  fronted  (Speckle  Belly)  geese  or  one  of 
each. 

COOTS:  November  1,  1956-November  25,  1956,  inclusive. 
December  7,  1956-January  13,  1957,  inclusive. 

Shooting  hours:  Same  as  ducks  and  geese.  Bag  limit  10. 
Possession  limit  10. 

RAILS  and  GALLINULES:  October  1,  1956-December  9, 
1956,  inclusive.  Bag  15   (except  Sora  Rail  which  is  25). 


WOODCOCK:  December  12,  1956-January  20,  1957,  in- 
clusive. Bag  limit  4. 

DOVE:  September  21,  1956-October  5,  1956,  inclusive. 
December  1,  1956-January  9,  1957,  inclusive.  Bag  limit  8. 
Shooting  hours:  12  noon  until  sunset. 

WILSON  SNIPE  (Jack  Snipe):  December  13,  1956-Janu- 
ary 11,  1957,  inclusive.  Shooting  hours:  To  be  announced  later. 
Bag  limit  8.  Possession  limit  8. 


Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Hunters  of  ducks 
and  geese  who  are  over  16  years  of  age  must  have  a  federal 
waterfowl  stamp  attached  to  their  state  hunting  license  or  old 
age  permits.  These  may  be  obtained  from  U.  S.  Postoffice.  Use 
of  rifles,  or  shotguns  larger  than  10  gauge  or  capable  of  holding 
more  than  three  shells,  prohibited.  The  plug  used  in  guns  must 
be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembling  gun. 
Legal  possession  limits  of  resident  game  birds  or  game  animals 
may  be  possessed  up  to  within  30  days  of  the  opening  of  the 
following  season. 


Licenses 


HUNTING  LICENSE,  RESIDENT $      1.00 

(Required  of  all  residents  between  the  age  of  16 
and  60.  Those  over  60  must  have  old-age  permit.) 

HUNTING  LICENSE,  NON-RESIDENT Reciprocal 

with  other  states 

(Required  of  all  non-residents,  except  those  under 

16  years  of  age.) 

TRAPPING  LICENSE $      2.00 

(Trapping  seasons  to   be   announced.     Only  resi- 
dents permitted  to  trap.) 


FUR  BUYER,  RESIDENT  $    25.00 

FUR  BUYER,  NON-RESIDENT ....%  100.00 


FUR  DEALER,  RESIDENT 

(Deposit  $500.00  required) $  150.00 


FUR  DEALER,  NON-RESIDENT 

(Deposit  $1000.00  required).. $  300.00 


Little  Miss  Jill  Williams,  shown  with  dolphin  she  caught  during  Southwest  Pass  rodeo. 


/  (photo  by  Britt) 


